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Your City. By E. L. Thorndike. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1939. $2.00. 


This book undertakes to discover why and to what ex- 
tent one city is better or worse than another. In order to 
answer this question the author has assembled all avail- 
able sources of comparable information for 300 American 
cities of 30,000 population and over, largely from census 
sources or other public records. He assumes that mea- 
surements of bad or good conditions in such fields as 
health, education, recreation, economic and social stand- 
ards and “creature comforts” may be combined into fair 
indices of general social quality. 

The criteria considered—nearly 300 items in all—range 
from frequency of membership in the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science to the frequency of 
permanent waves on ladies’ heads. Thirty-seven criteria 
are finally adopted for the main calculations and 300 cities 
scored and ranked on them as combined into a multiple- 
index, after essentially the same method which would be 
used in scoring college students in an athletic performance. 

The criteria are finally grouped into three series from 
which are derived “G,” “I” and “P” scores. The “G” 
score stands for general goodness of life in the commu- 
nity ; “I” for a set of criteria reflecting wealth and income, 
and “P” for the similar items reflecting the personal quali- 
ties of the population. A high proportion of high school 
graduates and large per capita circulation of library books 
on the one hand, and low rates of syphilis and murder on 
the other, suggest the kinds of items combined in the “‘P” 
score. 


In the final outcome Dr. Thorndike ranks the 300 cities 
as to general goodness, personal qualities of the people, 
and economic standing. If any of his “best” cities—such 
as Montclair, the writer’s home—begins to feel com- 
placent it will do well to consider that, in the correlation 
of specific traits which high or low standing on the mul- 
tiple-index shows, high tobacco sales are allied with “su- 
periority indicative of intellect, virtue, and devotion to 
family life.” The same is true of the frequency of other- 
than-Ford cars. 

Of Dr. Thorndike’s more serious conclusions, the most 
significant is that good or bad traits in a community gen- 
erally—not absolutely—go together. The specific items 
measured are really parts of a complex social situation 
which tends to be much of the same texture throughout. 
The most satisfactory urban life is achieved by good, well- 

4 people, found in communities rating high on both 


“T” and “G” scores. But about 60 per cent of the differ- 
ences in cities are due to the mental and moral qualities 
of the population; 25 per cent to differences in income; 
and the rest to all other factors. 

Religious commentators have been disturbed by the 
negative correlation between the number of churches and 
church members and community standing both as to 
“goodness” and income. It has been pointed out, however, 
that the variations on these items are relatively slight in 
contrast to very great variation on many other items. The 
author himself ascribes the differences largely to the 
racial composition of the communities concerned. The 
present writer is not sorry to have it pointed out that 
there may be too many churches for a community’s good. 
Fewer and better ones might contribute more to raising 
the standard of the good life. 

When it comes to practical advice for improving cities, 
Dr. Thorndike’s counsels are largely conventional. Ulti- 
mately, though arguing that personal integrity and the ac- 
cumulated efforts for civic betterment are bound to count 
in the long run, he falls back on eugenics. The reviewer 
would like to suggest that the practical applicability of 
Dr. Thorndike’s methods of study is far greater with re- 
spect to different parts of the same city than to the study 
of different cities. Within a single community the exis- 
tence of shocking differences between the better and 
poorer fortunes of the population lays a more direct chal- 
lenge on civic intelligence and conscience; and the focus- 
ing of constructive forces upon improvement programs 
can be far more effective in the single community than 
when parcelled out among 300 cities. H. P. D. 


When Social Work Was Young. By Edward T. Devine. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1939. $1.75. 

“All of which I saw and much of which I was” might 
have been truthfully said by the author of this chronicle 
of significant events and movements during the last decade 
of the last and the first decade of the present century. 
Catapulted into the study of the social sciences by a con- 
versation with the dynamic Simon Patten, Dr. Devine 
began a career which has been studded with inventive 
activities and contacts with other creative personalities. 
Social work with him has been, throughout, an expression 
of religious motive linked to scientific method. He finds 
in it the embodiment of a “spirit of confidence that even 
ancient wrongs could be righted; that natural resources 
could be conserved and exploited for the common good ; 
that the civil service could be reformed and put upon a 
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merit basis by competitive examination and a secure ten- 
ure for the competent; that international cooperation for 
the general good could be indefinitely extended ; that edu- 
cation is the ultimate cure for everything that needs to 
be cured.” 

The period he reviews was one which “witnessed the 
transformation of organized charity into organized so- 
cial work.” Between the two there is a definite continuity, 
for while the old word “charity” became a “stumbling 
block,” the author insists that “those who have the new 
view of charity and believe in it are one in spirit with 
those who had only the old view and detested it.” Indi- 
viduals and families have never been lost sight of but all 
the social factors entering into the basic problem of raising 
the standard of living have been appraised and taken ac- 
count of. This has required an economic realism which 
sees that “behind every form of degeneration, dependence, 
and injustice there is apt to be some entrenched pecuniary 
interest which it is desirable to discover and expose, and 
with which it is the duty of society to deal.” 

The book is a vigorous piece of writing which recounts 
the efforts made in collaboration with influential and de- 
voted men and women to organize philanthropic work in 
New York, to launch tenement house reform and the cru- 
sade against tuberculosis, to develop professional train- 
ing for social work and to establish that remarkable jour- 
nal, The Survey. A brief account is given also of Dr. 
Devine’s work as director of Red Cross relief activities 
following the San Francisco earthquake and fire in 1906. 

Finally the author takes a panoramic look at the last 
forty years of social work, finding factors that have con- 
tinued from the beginning but also novel elements calling 
for “actual changes ii government, in industry, in the 
environmental conditions which affect social 
The Privilege of Age. By Vida Dutton Scudder. New York, 

E. P. Dutton & Company, 1939. $3.50. 

To share the thought of a uniquely perceptive and crea- 
tive spirit is a great privilege. The range of subject mat- 
ter in this collection of essays is wide, offering the dis- 
tilled wisdom of the teacher in Pedagogic Sunset; sacra- 
mental joy in the Larks of St. Francis; mysticism, social 
passion, worship, philosophy, meditation and more, 
through 25 titles. But there are implicit unities—the unity 
of peculiarly luminous beauty, the unity of deep insight 
into a complex and troubled period, the unity of spiritual 
vision and spiritual interpretation. 

In the note preceding the Privilege of Age, the title 
essay, Miss Scudder gives the key to one kind of illumi- 
nation. “To lose oneself, that is always the supreme need. 
I find it a need easier to satisfy in age than it was in 
youth. It can be met with singular completeness, as I 
was already discovering when I wrote this article, by the 
fixed contemplation of beauty.” Some of us have found 
this experience in Miss Scudder’s previous books and 
have long used them for the fixed contemplation of the 
inward beauty they make manifest. The Privilege of Age 
deals with the values we are all seeking, consciously or 
unconsciously, in our efforts to learn how to live. The 
values are “those that abide” for what we call life and 
for that perhaps more—life which we call death. 

The last essay epitomizes one of the recurrent unities 
in these writings—redemptive sacrifice. In The Cross in 
Utopia it is a leit motif, a central, crucial unity—redemp- 
tive sacrifice, not only for the individual but for the body 
social, the body politic, and for the Church. And so at 
the end of this collection, as at the close of all Miss Scud- 


der’s books, there is not an end, but a beginning of new 
light, new life. “It sounds absurd to plead for social prog- 
ress in the name of the release of sorrows; yet if what we 
really crave is fulness of life the plea is sound. We can- 
not know the sterner summons of the spirit, we cannot 
experience its finer anguish, till the crude miseries of War 
and Poverty be removed. Then indeed the sublimation of 
suffering and conflict may be known, then as seldom be- 
fore may their redemptive power be released. The Chris- 
tian sociologist believes that only an inner transformation, 
no mere sudden change but a continuous process, can 
avail to recreate society in the image of God . . . and he 
lifts his eyes to the Cross, towering forever o’er the wrecks 
of time; beholding it, as did Thomas Traherne in the 
seventeenth century, to remain till history shall end, ‘A 
Tree set on fire with invisible flame that illumineth all 
the world.’ ” 

This indeed is the beginning. A. H.C. 


Neighborhood; My Story of Greenwich House. By Mary K. 
Simkhovitch. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1938. $2.50. 
“Tf I, too, have learned anything throughout these many 

years, it is surely this, that it is our common life that 

matters, and that to stay apart from it is the death of art, 
of politics and of religion.” 

With this sentence Mrs. Simkhovitch concludes—and 
epitomizes—a narrative which is, for the reader, more like 
a protracted interview than a volume of print. The pre- 
vailing impression one gains is that of a personality 
equipped by a sturdy New England tradition in which 
“the substantial virtues of truthfulness and honesty were 
so deeply inculcated as to be taken for granted,” by schol- 
arly studies and a wide range of cultural contacts—a per- 
sonality essaying, in comradeship with kindred spirits, the 
difficult but exciting task of building neighborhood in a 
great city. One sees how every enriching discipline of the 
mind and every kind of skill in social organization and 
education is relevant to such a task. - 

Chiefly, it is the story of Greenwich House, one of the 
best known of American social settlements, and an ex- 
position of the philosophy and the method that have there 
found demonstration. It is also, inevitably, a story of the 
Old Ninth Ward and its much exploited “Village’”—the 
real life which the nighf-lifers do not know. 


Mrs. Simkhovitch had thought of founding a church 
settlement but gave it up. “A church,” she writes, “pred- 
icates dogma and a settlement was rather a tryout, an 
experience in which dogma might perhaps develop, but 
life would come first and dogma afterward.” Yet through- 
out her narrative the influence of the religious commun- 
ity to which she holds allegiance is clearly seen. Remi- 
niscing about Phillips Brooks, who was “like the sun pour- 
ing into a dark place” she says, “Devotion, like art, is 
self-explanatory and admits of no exegesis.” In a char- 
acteristically generous phrase she says, “The Roman 
Catholic Church in our neighborhood is the most influ- 
ential of all forces.” 

But her idea was one of “plunging into life where it 
was densest and most provocative.” A settlement she con- 
ceives to be “a matrix of more adequate understanding” 
rather than an instrumentality for rendering specific serv- 
ices. “To voice their wrongs, to understand their prob- 
lems, to stand by their side in their life struggles, to wel- 
come their own leadership, to reveal to others who have 
not had this opportunity of direct contact the inner char- 
acter of situations that arise, is the primary task of the 
settlement.” 
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Here is a fascinating story of a gracious social ministry 
by a group of cultured people devoted to the building of a 
humaner order of life. F. E. J. 


National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church. By 
Nathaniel Micklem. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1939. $3.00. 

The New German Empire. By Franz Borkenau. New York, 
Viking Press, 1939. $2.00. 

The Revolution of Nihilism. By Herman Rauschning. New 
York, Alliance Book Corporation, 1939. $3.00. 

Books on Germany are of peculiar interest in the present 
international situation. The three volumes listed here 
treat very different topics. The authors are all anti-Nazi, 
though representing widely divergent points of view. 

National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church 
is unusual in several respects. While much attention has 
been given to the situation of the German Confessional 
Church, but little information has been available in regard 
to the Roman Catholic Church. The author is a well- 
known English Free Churchman, principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, writing sympathetically of the Catholic 
Church. And, last but not least, it is the first of a series 
of studies on church and state initiated by the British 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, which declares 
that this is “now one of the most important and most 
urgent subjects for study in the international field.” 

Dr. Micklem depends mainly on Nazi publications for 
his material but it is evident that he has had the help of 
German Catholics in securing material which could not 
have been had otherwise by a foreign Protestant. He 
begins with a study of Hitler’s attitude toward the Roman 
Catholic Church as shown in Mein Kampf, and follows this 
with a discussion of Alfred Rosenberg and the Myth of 
the Twentieth Century, the relationship between party 
and state in Germany, the regulations governing the press 
as these affect the Church, the meaning of the Nazi 
concepts of “positive Christianity” and “political Catholi- 
cism,” and the provisions of the Concordat. He con- 
cludes with a brief historical survey of developments 
since 1933, which indicates that the situation has grown 
worse year by year, with a gradual clarification of the 
issues. 

In The New German Empire Dr. Franz Borkenau, a 
former member of the German Communist Party.now in 
exile in England, describes the Nazi imperialist aims. 
National Socialism is, he says, “a prophetic movement,” 
and must, therefore, “embrace the whole world or the 
validity of its prophetic claims will be disproved. . . . The 
Nazi Messiah and his following can exist only in the 
form of a permanent crusade.” The threat to the Ger- 
man balance of trade can be removed “only by bringing 
under her control all the essential raw materials she 
needs. But that in itself implies a policy of world-wide 
expansion. . . . So every extension of Germany’s domina- 
tion over the producers of raw materials carries with it 
the need for domination over industrial countries, which 
in its turn creates an additional need for foodstuffs and 
raw materials. ...” The writer believes that Germany 
aims at control, direct or indirect, of most of Europe, 
leaving France too weak to be formidable militarily. 
Southern Africa, at least, would be under German con- 
trol, while northern Africa might possibly be left to Italy. 
In Latin America, as in Europe, Germany is “carrying 
out a very thorough policy of political permeation.” It is 
interesting to note that Dr. Borkenau expected Poland to 
be “a hard nut to crack,” and did not anticipate Russian 
action in Poland and the Baltic. 
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The Revolution of Nihilism has had more attention in 
the press than the other books under consideration. Dr. 
Rauschning, now in exile, was formerly a Nazi leader 
and President of the Danzig Senate. His discussion is, 
perhaps, even more appalling to the reader than the other 
two books. For what he envisages is nothing less than 
“the deliberate and systematic destruction of the social 
classes that have made history, together with the last ves- 
tiges of their established order.” Today in Germany one 
finds “the total devaluation of all principles and stand- 
ards.” Hitler, he says, gave him on one occasion “his 
view of the value of treaties. He was ready, he said, to 
sign anything. He was ready to guarantee any frontier 
and to conclude a non-aggression past with anyone.” 
Dr. Rauschning agrees with Dr. Borkenau that the “actual 
political aim of National Socialism is a domination 
stretching far beyond all national limits.” National So- 
cialist foreign policy may be summarized as “universal 
political unsettlement.” Unlike Dr. Borkenau, he re- 
garded a Russian-German alliance as “the great revolu- 
tionary coup in foreign policy at which controlling ele- 
ments in the National Socialist leadership have long been 
aiming.” And this “urge to the accumulation of power 
and dominion ... is . . . nothing else than the expression 
of a will to anarchy.” Eventually, this tremendous mili- 
tary effort must bring exhaustion. Even if it should 
succeed it can mean “nothing but a permanent military 
occupation of subjugated territories, with all the accom- 
panying violence and terrorism.” I. M. C. 


Poland: Key to Europe. By Raymond Leslie Buell. New 


York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. $3.00. 

This is an objective analysis of the problems of modern 
Poland, written just before the critical stage in Eastern 
Europe was reached. Dr. Buell, who has recently resigned 
as president of the Foreign Policy Association, has done 
a real service in presenting data for a more adequate 
understanding of the problems of Central Europe—as his 
subtitle “Key to Europe” suggests. He first discusses 
Polish history, showing that the roots of the difficulties 
to be faced in Central Europe are deep in the past. He 
then describes the political system of modern Poland, the 
economic dilemma, the organization of industry, agricul- 
tural questions, the population problem, the minorities, 
and foreign policy. 

A volume which the course of affairs since its publica- 
tion makes exceptionally important. I. M. C. 


Soldier of the Church. Life of Ignatius Loyola. By Ludwig 
Marcuse. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1939. $2.50. 
This story of an amazing personality and career must 

be characterized as “creative” rather than factual. No 
internal evidence declares exactly what balance it assumes 
to maintain between biography and fiction ; no sources are 
quoted and the author never shows on what grounds his 
judgments were reached. 

The familiar literal skeleton of Loyola’s life is clearly 
revealed. Here are the Loyolas of the successive phases: 
the romantic worldling; the relentless ascetic; the in- 
finitely persistent seeker after regularity and status in 
the church for his much suspected movement; the ter- 
rifically dynamic organizer and administrator ; and finally 
the inconsequential bureaucrat sunk to the enforcing of 
routine for its own sake. 

Marcuse dresses his story in brilliant trappings. Epi- 
sode on episode as they might have been are gorgeously 
unrolled. Experiences which grew out of immediate cir- 
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cumstances are pictured with great verisimilitude. This 
makes the book endlessly interesting. But the author’s 
capacity for the interpretation of character is less con- 
vincing. Loyola, converted, “underwent no fundamental 
change of motive or desire” but simply detoured into “a 
new path to the old goal.” Such a verdict is religiously 
superficial. 


The author has definitely miscast himself as an ex- 
plorer of the psychology of religious change. Nor is 
the transformation of the imperious organizer and di- 
rector of the Order of Jesus into the lean and slippery 
old General convincingly explained. Since he grants 
nothing to the grace of God, and does not unravel his 
Freudian clues even when they are hinted at, the author 
should at least have placed the phenomena of the Jesuit 
Movement within the setting of its age so as to show it 
as the satisfaction of a basic need and consequently the 
fulfilment of a role open to the right player. Surely the 
magnitude of the results is not traceable to the personality 
depicted in the book. 

Marcuse’s most devastating judgment is upon Loyola as 
the tyrant who could demand not only utter obedience 
from his followers but such inner submission of mind and 
will that they should actually enjoy bondage. Here the 
moralizing finger is obviously pointed at personalities and 
movements of the present day. Perhaps the further moral 
is that the requirement of utter obedience in all things 
finally blinds the dictator to the difference between great 
and small and bogs down his system in a welter of 


minutiae, like those to which Loyola fell victim. _ 


Son To Susanna (The Private Life of John Wesley.) By 
G. Elsie Harrison. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1938. $2.50. 
The author of this life of John Wesley essays to under- 

stand “something of the soil and the blood and the bones 

that went to the making” of the eighteenth century 

Evangelical Revival, believing that it has a bearing upon 

the present religious situation. She seeks to interpret 

the influences that molded John Wesley’s spirit, par- 
ticularly those of the women who came close to his heart. 

Among them his mother, Susanna, stands supreme. 

The beauty of Mrs. Harrison’s writing is marred occa- 
sionally by ebullience and sanguine acceptance of imagi- 
native conclusions. But she evokes the frugal pattern 
of daily life in Epworth Rectory, the scholarly habits of 
mind in which the young Wesleys were reared, and the 
tragic human frailties that made the family’s road so 
difficult. Susanna Wesley’s trials with the grotesquely 
unreliable Samuel led that Spartan woman to equip her 
brood of nineteen with an adamantine armor of disci- 
pline. In the sensitive John it developed a terror of 
yielding to temptation. He saw himself always as his 
mother saw him in childhood, a “Brand plucked from the 
Burning.” 

It is an absorbing story, instinct with the dignity of 
thought and the intensity of feeling which produced the 
earnest spirituality and steadfast faith of the “brothers” 
and “sisters” of early Methodism. An impression is 
conveyed of “that very element of fervent heat” which 
lit so enduring and so extensive a flame. The suggested 
interpretation of its origin in the influences which bore 
upon John Wesley’s ardent spirit, while penetrating and 
psychologically defensible, naturally is unverifiable. 

One of the book’s charms is its interweaving with the 
kindling, passionate Methodist hymns, sung with such 
aspiring fervor by the early converts. They express the 
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significance of John Wesley, who out of his own suffer- 
ing and seeking made the tremendous experience of Re- 
deeming Love possible for all. “Over his own battered 
heart he opened up a way into the Eternal Mystery with- 
out fear of election or favor of priest.” E. T. 


The Vatican as a World Power. By Joseph Bernhart. Trans- 
lated by George N. Shuster. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1939. $4.00. 

In the history of the Middle Ages, “there is missing 
no sharp conflict between intellects, no character in the 
wholly natural drama born of the fact that men are of 
different kinds, no form of social organization. Here are 
all the ideas which, it would seem, permanently recur to 
the human race.” Thus the author, a German Roman 
Catholic scholar, characterizes the medieval era. The 
reader will find much to ponder as he realizes the parallels 
between the problems of church and state centuries ago 
and those that are current. State absolutism appears in 
a new form today. But Louis XIV appointed Clement 
IX “as dictatorially as he might have appointed the 
chairman of a merchant’s guild.” Thereafter, comments 
Dr. Bernhart, “a grave conflict between the state church 
and the Papacy was inevitable.” Or, to take a later ex- 
ample, Napoleon sought to preserve spiritual government 
“in appearance, but hollowed out in essence; and secular 
government alone was to rule men in their totality.” 

The Papacy is “the most conservative of all govern- 
ments.” Its own nature is “always the most terrifying wit- 
ness against whatever is ignominious in its history.” 

The author concludes his historical account with the 
reign of Leo XIII making only brief references to the 
twentieth century. Totalitarian theories of the state are, 
he says, “fundamentally in conflict with the Catholic 
Church.” In such states there is “a naked naturalism 
which is always in open or secret antagonism to the 
Roman Catholic Church . . .” . 

This is a book which should not be missed by readers 
who feel the need for historical perspective on the rela- 
tion of church and state in the modern world or, indeed, 
on those age-old animosities which are among the causes 
of international anarchy today. IM. C. 


“I Was:in Prison”; The Suppressed Letters of German Pas- 
tors, Interpreted by Charles S. Macfarland. New York, 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1939. $1.00. 

Dr. Macfarland, general secretary emeritus of the 
Federal Council, here presents with interpretive data a 
series of letters from German pastors in concentration 
camps. The reader, to be sure, needs to remember that 
these are letters from prison and, therefore, “written 
under the eye of censors.” There is a mood of steadfast- 
ness, of calmness and of unflinching cheerfulness, even 
though the prisoner might have had, as one says, “rela- 
tively very little to do with the matter I am charged 
with.” No doubt, letters filled with coinplaints would not 
have reached their destinations. Yet the effort to 
strengthen the relatives or friends to whom the letters 
were written and the resolve to “carry it through to the 
end, for the sake of the Gospel and for the sake also 
of our people” is very impressive. “. .. Night begins in 
my cell at three o’clock in the afternoon” ; “I will some- 
how hold out physically no matter how long it may last”; 
“the uncertainty of the situation, the loneliness and the 
monotony of prison life”; “severe pains in my hips and 
back caused by the hard bed”; “the murderers and other 
people who are imprisoned with us”; “learn once more 
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how to value dry bread”; “completely crashed in stomach 
and nerves.” To read such casual comments as these in 
the same letter with the statement that release would 
mean “no change whatever in the real state of affairs” 
or “an entirely different and new world that I am living 
in. .., a world... in which something . . . beautiful 
and uplifting, is hidden away,” is to feel something of the 
depth and strength of character of the writers 


The volume also includes a brief account by Dr. Mac- 
farland, of the German church-state struggle, his “open 
letter to Adolf Hitler” in 1937, the memorandum of the 
German chaplains on the situation, and suggestions for 
possible action by American Christians. I. M. C. 


A Christian Looks at the Jewish Question. By Jacques Mari- 
tain. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. $1.00. 
In this little volume a French Catholic philosopher 

condemns anti-Semitism unreservedly. Racism is, he de- 

clares, “one of the worst materialistic mockeries of man” 
and “an insult to the Christian faith.” Anti-Semitism 
among Christians seems to him to indicate “a deteriora- 
tion of Christian conscience when it becomes incapable 
of accepting its own historic responsibilities and of re- 
maining existentially faithful to the high exigencies of 

Christian truth.” Indeed, “the bitter zeal of anti-Sem- 

itism always turns in the end into a bitter zeal against 

Christianity itself.” Emigration “can at best be a mere 

palliative.” Rather, we must “shape our means to the 

conditions of such a period. . . . In order to face the 
violence let loose in this way, men of freedom must not 
renounce the means .. . at their disposal in material 
energies, provided that these are subordinated to the spirit 
of justice; but they can no longer put their confidence in 
them, since the world itself summons them finally to put 
their trust in love and truth alone.” I. M. C. 


Beyond Politics. By Christopher Dawson. New York, Sheed 
and Ward, 1939. $1.50. 

A well-known English Roman Catholic philosopher 
finds that the great need of the modern world is “some 
organization which is neither political nor economic, and 
which will devote itself to the service of national life 
and the organization of national culture.” Only by “the 
free organization of national life, according to the spirit of 
our institutions and traditions, but in new forms adapted 
to twentieth-century conditions,” can we “save, not only 
our national being, but also the ways of life, the forms 
of thought and the spiritual values which are the prin- 
ciples of Western Civilization.” But this “spiritual re- 
ordering of life” cannot come about “apart from religion, 
for it is the very task with which religion has always been 
concerned.” The “real enemy” of the Church today is not 
the state but “secular civilization considered as a closed 
order which shuts out God from human life and deifies 
its own power and wealth.” The Church’s task today is 
to “find new social means of expression for its spiritual 
action.” I. M. C. 


The World of Industry and Labour, 1939; Report of John G. 
Winant, Director of the International Labor Office, Geneva. 
(Washington Branch, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C.) 1939. $1.00 (cloth) and 50 cents (paper). 


As the title of this report indicates, it is more than a 
description of the work of the International Labor Office. 
Its principal contribution is to depict the economic and 
political conditions in the midst of which the peoples of 
the world are trying to make a living and in which the 
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I.L.O. is trying to induce governments, employers, and 
employes to establish standards which will improve 
working and living conditions. 

Deplorable as economic conditions are, governments 
are spending, the report reveals, something like $16,000,- 
000,000 annually on armaments and keeping over 8,000,- 
000 men under arms while they have invested less than 
the cost of a modern battleship in all the institutions de- 
signed to promote peace and refuse to provide sufficient 
funds for their adequate functioning. 


The I.L.O. has had to reduce its staff and functioning 
because of the withdrawal of certain governments from 
the Organization and the failure of others to make the 
payments promised. Its reduced budget is just over 
$2,000,000 but it has difficulty in getting even this al- 
though the governments “have pledged themselves to 
maintain the activities of the Organization even in the 
event of war.” A. E.S. 


We Shall Live Again. By Maurice Hindus. New York, 

Doubleday-Doran & Company, Inc., 1939. $3.00. 

In the spring of 1938, Maurice Hindus, well-known 
for his books and lectures on Russia, was commissioned 
to write a book on Czechoslovakia. As a result he was 
already well acquainted with the country and the people 
when Hitler’s campaign reached its height in September 
of that year. His vivid, moving description is a “human 
interest” story rather than a discussion of the moves 
on the diplomatic chessboard or an analysis of the prob- 
lem of German-Czech relations. But the reader is not 
likely to forget the stark contrast between the prosperity 
and peace of the country in the spring and the black 
despair of October. Nor will he forget the discipline and 
control shown by the people even at such a time. 

Mr. Hindus left Czechoslovakia convinced that “the 
present ordeal is only a phase in the checkered history 
of the Czechs. Some of them may yield to the new bar- 
barism that is sweeping Central Europe. . . . But only 
some of them. . . . The mass of the people have their physi- 
cal sturdiness, their competence, their courage, their heri- 
tage, their love of freedom, their love of learning, above 
all their will to live as Czechs, and the democratic world 
can count on them in the future as in the past to stand 
on the side of progress and humanitarianism.” . 


Can America Stay Neutral? By Allen W. Dulles and Ham- 
ilton Fish Armstrong. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1939. $2.50. 

Two well-known experts on foreign affairs—legal ad- 
viser to the American delegation at the Three Power 
Naval Conference in 1927 and the Disarmament Confer- 
ence in 1932 and 1933, and editor of Foreign Affairs. 
respectively—discuss American policy in the present in- 
ternational situation. Neutrality, they insist, is not “a 
clearly defined policy.” Indeed, “no two authorities can 
agree on a definition of the precise right and duties of 
neutrals, except as regards specific . . . minor matters 
such as the withholding of direct aid by a neutral govern- 
ment to a belligerent, or the duty of a neutral government 
to refuse to allow its territory to be used as a base for 
military operations against a belligerent. The trade rights 
of a neutral are as broad as the power the neutral is 
willing and able to assert to maintain those rights.” 

The arms embargo, they believe, should be repealed. 
It is “a self-denying ordinance which we adopt for our 
own convenience and can retract at our own pleasure.” 
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“Cash and carry,” on the other hand, “merits trial.” The 
limitation of exports to belligerents to average peace time 
trade “sounds excellent in theory ; but i in practice it would 
be almost impossible of application.” There is no reason 
for lifting the ban on public financing by belligerents, 
though the problems of Canadian financing should cer- 
tainly be taken into account. If we are to have “a sensi- 
ble and constructive foreign policy” then “the Executive 
must be allowed liberty of action, within certain limits, 
to conduct the foreign relations of the United States in 
periods when other nations are at war just as he is ac- 
corded that liberty when the world is at peace.” 


The writers are still, as they have been in the past, 
advocates of collective security. “Americans,” they say, 
“who fought every specific course of action which aimed 
to establish a new world order, arguing that the United 
States should play no part, carry their share of the blame. 
Overlooking our country’s influence and power, they were 
unwilling to take the slightest risks for peace.” The coun- 
try should be “slow to anger and should judge the acts 
of foreign governments in the light of our own national 
interests. This does not mean that Americans count the 
preservation of liberty here and the survival of human lib- 
erties in other countries as of only trifling importance in a 
world largely given over to Machtpolitik.” I. M. C. 


The Bible Economy of Plenty. By E. Tallmadge Root. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1939. $1.65. 

Answering affirmatively the question whether the Bible 
has a message for this new age the author takes up some 
of the principal problems of production and distribution 
and indicates what the Bible has to say about them. He 
believes that “whether the reader regards the Bible as a 
Divine Revelation or merely as ancient human documents, 
the social teachings, which they clearly contain, may be 
left to prove their own pertinence and value.” 


He points out that “probably the two most searching 
tests of the right spirit in the sphere of economics are 
treatment of one’s employes and one’s debtors. Jesus 
explicitly deals with both.” 


Using data from some of the most recent studies of 
the distribution of wealth and income he indicates that 
“the iron law of wages” and the profit system need modi- 
fication if the economic system is to provide more abund- 
antly for the great majority of people. He believes that 
an application of Christian teachings to this end is neces- 
sary. A. E. S. 


A Book of Worship For Village Churches. By Edward K. 
Ziegler. Lucknow, India. New York. Agricultural Missions 
Foundation (156 Fifth Avenue). 25 cents. Rate on quan- 
tities. 

In rural India the principal of a rural church school 
of the Church of the Brethren has prepared a concise 
yet comprehensive booklet on Christian worship. Noth- 
ing like it seems ever to have been produced in the 
United States. Perhaps it was necessary for the Dunkard 
to go to India in order to work it out. 

The first part of the book deals with worship in the 
way many writers in the United States deal with it. It 
discusses the value of worship, the materials, how to plan 
a program, the church year, creating an atmosphere for 
worship. Nevertheless, the spiritual heritage of India 
impresses itself upon the discussion and the result is a 
document which no one with a wholly western experience 
could achieve. 

Part two consists of orders of service and programs 


for Christian festivals especially arranged for the little 
churches in rural places of India. One finds, for example, 
“a simple liturgy” for village churches, a service of “sacred 
silence,” a planting festival, a festival of the first fruits, 
the dedication of a threshing floor, a form of service for 
blessing a well, a service for beginning a village house, etc. 
Country ministers in the United States can learn much 
from this book. B. ¥. 1. 


Toward a World Christian Fellowship. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. New York. Association Press, 1938. 50 cents, 


The Church. By George Stewart. New York. Association 
Press, 1938. 50 cents. 


Christians in an Unchristian Society. By Ernest Fremont 
Tittle. New York. Association Press, 1939. 50 cents. 


What Is Man? By Robert L. Calhoun. New York. Associa- 
tion Press, 1939, 50 cents. 

The first five volumes of the Hazen series of books on 
religion were reviewed in INFORMATION SERVICE for 
February 26 and May 28, 1938. Here are four more. 
The books continue to be “little but mighty” and are, in 
reality, inexpensive summaries and interpretations of 
much valuable material that appears in more expensive 
religious books. 


Professor Latourette of the Yale Divinity School de- 
scribes the many recent attempts to make Christianity 
world-wide. In the light of what has happened at Ox- 
ford and at Madras, and considering the efforts being 
made to form a World Council of Churches, this little 
book comes along at the right time. 


Dr. Stewart, who is minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Stamford, Conn., supplies a volume that will be 
useful in the current revival of interest in the church 
among Protestant people. He reviews the major con- 
ceptions that have been held of the nature of the church, 
various views of authority, the magnitude of the task 
before the church. In the course of. his discussion of the 
church in action he makes a unique approach to this 
— in terms of four metaphors used by Jesus: the 

gures of the fisherman, the teacher, the healer, the 
shepherd. 

In Christians in an Unchristian Society, Dr. Tittle, who 
is minister of the First Methodist Church in Evanston, 
Ill., also deals with something prominent in current dis- 
cussions, the idea of the Kingdom of God in relation to 
history. Dr. Tittle then moves on to deal with “the 
Christian Revolution” and closes with a consideration of 
the ancient problem which has always faced the Chris- 
tian individual, namely, how to participate in the world 
and to “overcome” it at the same time. 

In What Is Man? Professor Calhoun, of the Yale Di- 
vinity School, achieves what most philosophers have failed 
to do—he writes philosophy and theology in a simple and 
direct style and he succeeds remarkably well in clarifying 
ideas. He presents the commonsense view of man, scien- 
tific interpretations, what the philosophers say, and what 
the religions say. B. Y. L. 


Collected Poems. Pd Robert Frost. New York. Halcyon 
House, 1939. $1.69 


Collected Poems. By Robert P. vo? Coffin. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. $3.00 
It was once said of Robert Frost that he took the 
cadences of simple speech and transmuted them into high 
beauty and memorable rhythm. We find something more 
in Robert Frost. For example, a man who can think in 
a world of clamor and a man of wisdom who is interested 
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in rural ways of life. Most people think Mr. Frost is a 
Yankee. It happens that he was born in San Francisco 
and brought East by his parents to work in a shoe fac- 
tory, and then made his way to a New Hampshire farm. 
Since the war he has lived in Vermont, where he is not 
yet completely accepted because one must be born in Ver- 
mont in order to completely “belong.” 


In the last collection of poems we have six volumes 
in one. Henry Holt & Company publishes an edition at 
$5.00, which includes an introduction containing 1,500 
words by Mr. Frost in prose. Here Mr. Frost reveals, 
among other things, an appreciation of the “wildness” of 
poetry. It reminds one of the declaration by Thoreau, 
“How near to good is what is wild.” 

Not by accident did Robert P. Tristram Coffin entitle 
one of his books of poetry “Strange Holiness.” Mr. Cof- 
fin is a 100 per cent Yankee and writes poetry and reviews 
from the state of Maine. In this new collection, too, we 
have six volumes in one and 50 new poems never before 
published in book form. Mr. Coffin’s writings in poetry 
and prose reveal how sensitive he is to the search of 
man for beauty. Recently he declared he saw beauty in 
the painful search of the poets for beauty. He is a 
man of catholic interests and reveals his concern about 
that central purpose in the universe which many men 
and many poets call God. B. Y. L. 


Labor Economics and Labor Problems. By Dale Yoder. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. $3.50. 
This is a second edition, revised to include many de- 

velopments since the first edition appeared in 1933. Ex- 
tensive legislative enactments, changes in the organization 
and functioning of the labor movement, and abolition o1 
modification of employee representation plans and com- 
pany unions have greatly affected the relations of em- 
ployers and employes. State minimum wage laws and 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act have provided 
greater protection against wage cuts and long hours. Un- 
employment compensation and old age pensions have 
provided greater security for millions of workers. 

The author shows the many causes of labor problems 
and points to the need for constructive social policy. 
Students and general readers will find in the volume a 
comprehensive and interesting exploration of a field of 
economics in which every citizen should be well informed. 
Employers and leaders of organized labor will find special 
help in the treatment of the results obtained by the more 
progressive business concerns which have demonstrated 
the benefits of cooperative relations between employers 
and employes. 

In modern economic society perhaps there are no more 
important problems demanding constructive solution than 
labor problems. Private ownership and the wage system 
call for a greater degree of collaboration between em- 
ployers and employes if these problems are to be solved 
so that democracy can thrive under our system of govern- 
ment. A.E.S, 


Unions of Their Own Choosing. By Robert R. R. Brooks, 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1939. $3.00 
This study of the National Labor Relations Board, the 

law it administers, and the decisions it has made was pub- 

lished at a most opportune time for those who wish to 
give impartial consideration to the question whether the 
law should be amended. 

Under this law, for the first time in the history of the 

United States, the workers were given protection against 
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the use of economic power by employers to deny workers 
their civil liberties and their right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively on a businesslike basis. 

The principal feature of the law is that employers 
are forbidden to interfere with or coerce employes when 
they seek to organize and select their representatives 
for bargaining. When the Board finds that employers 
have violated the law it can order them to cease and de- 
sist. The Board’s orders can be enforced only by the 
courts. 

This arrangement for a board or commission whose 
orders are enforced by the courts has been made under 
several laws which have been accepted as fair. The prin- 
cipal issue regarding any proposed amendment to the 
National Labor Relations Act is whether it is designed, 
under the guise of improving the law, to deny the workers 
the fundamental protection given them or to make the ad- 
ministration of the law ineffective. Amendments which 
would really improve the law are welcomed by all who 
desire to see more cooperative and constructive relations 
between employers and employes established. As a first 
step to this end the author has performed a valuable 
service in presenting the record of experience under 
the law. A. E. S. 


Labor Problems in the United States. By Mac H. Donald- 
son. New York, Longmans, Green & Company, 1939. $1.00. 
This book is one of a series on American Business 

Fundamentals designed to treat in small compass the 

more important aspects of each subject. It gives per- 

spective with a minimum of detail. The author deals 
with wages, hours, collective bargaining, security of 
employment, unions and their activities, government serv- 
ices to labor, court power over labor, scientific manage- 
ment and personnel work, women and children in in- 
dustry, prison, casual, immigrant and Negro labor, etc. 

Valuable appendixes contain tables on unions, strikes, 
etc. Each chapter has a series of questions and problems 
to serve as a basis of discussion. In the hands of a per- 
son well informed in labor problems the book can be used 
effectively with students and adult discussion groups. 

A. E.% 


Government Price-Fixing. By Jules Backman. New York, 

Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1938. $3.00. 

This volume deals with various noteworthy attempts 
at government price-fixing, the problems of enforcement, 
the results of price-fixing and the difficulties of dealing 
with the interrelationship of prices. 

The author reveals the many factors which affect sup- 
ply, demand and price; the difficulties in dealing with 
perishable products, by-products, the vagaries of nature, 
products made by a large number of producers as com- 
pared with those made by a small number of producers, 
and products difficult to store; and the problem of esti- 
mating the social consequences of price-fixing. 

The author believes that “the balanced interrelation- 
ship which is attained under a system of economic values 
cannot be achieved by a political authority, since it cannot 
possibly place every price and every industry in the re- 
lationship which makes the system yield the excellent 
results that it has achieved in the past.” 

Furthermore, “if prices are to be successfully fixed, 
the result can be accomplished not by the fixing of only 
one price but rather by the fixing of all prices. Such 
action, however, cannot be achieved except by a com- 
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plete regimentation of the entire populace,” including con- 
sumers as well as producers. 

The interrelationship of prices in an economy where 
competition and price are the chief governing factors is 
the result of constant adjustment and readjustment. Com- 
petition must be really free to work in our very complex 
conditions. The author contends that “tampering with 
any part of the system causes dislocations elsewhere— 
usually in unpredictable sectors.” Yet it is well known 
that tampering does go on not only by government action 
but by private interests seeking competitive advantages 
and profits. 

Since we do not have a system of free competition the 
author concludes that “where an industry, which has 
a vital place in the national economy, is threatened with 
disaster, the argument in favor of some temporary con- 
trol seems unanswerable. . . . Similarly when the price 
is so low that the prime costs of production cannot be 
recovered for a substantial part of the output, the adop- 
tion of price raising measures would appear to be a means 
of preventing the dissipation of national resources. .. . 
In situations, such as those described, social considera- 
tions would dictate the necessity for some sort of tempo- 
rary price control until the period of the emergency 
passed. But with the passage of the crisis gradual aban- 
donment of the controls should be compulsory.” 

All relevant factors must be considered and safeguards 
against hazards should be maintained. “This is a task 
for the economist rather than the politician, and one which 
should be undertaken despite the theoretical infirmities 
and practical difficulties of government price-fixing.” 

. A. E. S. 
Technical Progress and Unemployment. By Emil Lederer. 

Published in the United Kingdom for the International 

Labour Office (League of Nations) by P. S. King and Sons, 

Ltd., London, 1938. $1.50. 

The effect of technical progress on employment and 
unemployment is a complex problem which has been until 
comparatively recent times merely a subject of debate 
among theorists. Now considerable research on the prob- 
lem is under way. In this volume the author attempts to 
elucidate it by a theoretical examination of its many fac- 
tors. He deals with many important relationships that 
present difficulties in coping with the results of tech- 
nological progress. 

In this connection, he outlines briefly, the way in which 
technical progress is dealt with in a planned economy 
and concludes that “it is more difficult for a private 
economy to overcome the maladjustments of rapid growth 
than for a planned economy, which has greater freedom to 
choose its ways and use its means.” He points out, how- 
ever, that it would be “possible even in a capitalist economy 
to reemploy idle capital equipment and thus to remove 
the difficulties arising out of an over-rapid expansion of 
productive capacity.” He attributes failure to do this 
“to traditional resistance to energetic measures for fight- 
ing depression and its social consequences.” A. E. S. 


The Minimum Wage: An International Survey. Geneva, In- 
ternational Labor Office (Washington Office, 734 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C.), 1939, $1.25. 

The experience of other countries under minimum wage 
laws surveyed in this report furnishes valuable compara- 


tive data in connection with the movement in this coun- 
try to establish minimum wages. The report also in- 
cludes a record of American experience under state and 
federal laws and deals with the problems still facing us in 
making the federal Fair Labor Standards Act effective 
and in devising state laws to establish minimum wages in 
intrastate industries. A. B.S 


The Family Meets The Depression. By Winona L. Morgan. 
me The University of Minnesota Press, 1939, 


This is a study of comparative conditions among 331 
families in 1927 and 1933. “About one-third of them 
lived in the middle western states from Ohio to Nebraska, 
and the others were scattered all over the country. No 
one section was entirely omitted, nor was there any great 
concentration in any one part. About 12 per cent of the 
families questioned lived in rural communities.” 


About 48 per cent of the fathers were employed in 
professional service, 19 per cent in business and mana- 
gerial employment, 14 per cent were small retail dealers 
and highly skilled workers, 11 per cent were farmers, and 
3.3 per cent were “less skilled workers.” 

Only .9 per cent had incomes below $1,200 in 1927 as 
compared with 14.19 per cent in 1933; 79.45 per cent had 
incomes ranging from $1,800 to $5,000 in 1927 as com- 
pared with 56.8 per cent in 1933; and 2.12 per cent had 
incomes over $10,000 in 1927 as compared with 1.82 per 
cent in 1933. 

The study deals not only with changes in economic 
status but with household management, health, social, 
recreational and cultural activities, family relationships, 
and family and personal problems. A. E. S. 


Seasonal Variations in Employment in the United States. By 
W. S. Woytinsky. New York, Social Science Research 
Council, 1939. $1.50 (paper). 

The extent of seasonal employment and unemployment 
has been a matter of guesswork. The author shows how 
to use existing data and statistical method to establish, 
at least approximately, the variations in each industry. 

It is a demonstration of the importance of accumulating 
adequate data and by, scientific methods reducing a prob- 
lem to measurable proportions. The methods used can 
be applied to states and localities and the data accumu- 
lated would help in the portrayal of national conditions. 

The results of the study should be valuable to business 
men, administrators of unemployment insurance, and 
others interested in dealing with economic conditions. 


A. E. S. 


Education on the Air: 1938. Edited by Josephine H. Mac- 
Latchy. Columbus, O., Ohio State University, 1938. $3.00. 
Students of the problems involved in educational broad- 

casting, and indeed of the other social issues in broad- 

casting, know that the annual Institutes for Education by 

Radio always provide valuable material. This volume 

brings together the addresses and summaries of the 

round-table discussions at the Ninth Institute in May, 

1938. Especially noteworthy were the address by Pro- 

fessor Boyd H. Bode of Ohio State University on “A 

Fundamental Need of General Education” and the panel 

discussion which followed it. I. M. C. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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